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GENERAL EDUCATION AND 


PSYCHOLOGY’ 


Howarp Mumrorp JONES, in his book, “Education 
and World Tragedy,” 
past fifty years—the earth has scarcely known a year 
without warfare, armed revolt, massacre, or other in- 
genious forms of slaughter. Jones summarizes the 
statisties on killings, which are admittedly gross and 
many of them only estimated. But with generous al- 
lowances for all sources of error, it is difficult to dodge 
this one: In the first thirty years of this century, we 
killed in America and Europe one third more people 
than were killed in the previous 800 years! 

It is the thesis of this article that the magnitude 
of these figures represents an indictment against edu- 
eation and scientific endeavor, both of which have 
been at a peak during the recent period of mass mur- 
der. They show that education of the kind we have 
had is no protection against barbarism. 


points out that since 1896—the 


1 Adapted from the honorary address before the Upper 
New York State Psychologists, 1949. 


By 
F. K. BERRIEN 


INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


American colleges and universities have not been 
insensitive to their shortcomings. No similar period 
has seen more careful scrutiny of curricular offerings 
and teaching methods than the late years of World 
War II and since. 
kind of a planning or reassessment committee. 

The criticisms which have emerged from these de- 
liberations seem to boil down to two points. First, 
nonvocational education—that is, the liberal arts and 
so-called broadening courses of engineering, medical, 
and business curricula—has stressed information too 
much and understanding too little. This type of edu- 
eation leads to a kind of undigested and unrelated 


Hardly a college has escaped some 


mass of information useful in answering Doctor IQ, 
but of doubtful usefulness in answering wisely the 
more complicated questions of responsible living. 
The second major criticism of higher education ap- 
pears to be that the specialists are too specialized. 
New York City has a large number of heart specialists, 
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endocrinologists, psychiatrists, orthopedists, cancer 
specialists, and so on, but very few plain, general- 
practitioner MD’s. The fragmentation of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association into 17 divisions differ- 
ing in professional and scientific interest is a concrete 
illustration of “specialty-itis.’” Even within one of 
these areas, are personal-adjustment counselors, voca- 
tional advisers, employee counselors, marriage coun- 
selors, and educational counselors, and there is a 
growing feeling that, unless one is a specialist, he is 
not quite bright enough or shrewd enough to make 
the grade. Good reasons can be given for such spe- 
cialization—the impossibility of being equally well 
informed in all fields, the pressure for research in- 
vestigation. But the existence of these pressures need 
not blind us to the adverse consequences of extreme 
specialization. In the medical situation, the patient 
is almost in the position of trying to diagnose his 
illness on his own before he ean decide which spe- 
cialist he ought to consult. 

The more important threats of overly specialized 
education appear when the professional engineer, or 
economist, or military scientist, or corporation lawyer 
gets into a position of administrative policy-making 
responsibility. Trained in their specialties to be sen- 
sitive to the legal, economic, military, or engineering 
aspects, they tend either to ignore or at least to dis- 
parage the point of view of others. They become the 
victims of their professional specialties which enable 
them to penetrate one kind of problem, but they often 
lack the breadth of acquaintance with other areas to 
be aware of ramifications outside their special interest. 
The sudden soul-searching of atomic physicists after 
the war and their somewhat belated concern and inept 
dealing with public policy is one example in point. 
The current controversy concerning socialized medicine 
is equally pertinent. 

Higher education has not spent enough time devel- 
oping the generalists, the people who can see beyond 
personal professional interests, accepting and in- 
tegrating the advice and information of specialists. 
We have thought so little about the generalists that 
we can hardly define the skills they need. But we are 
certain to need them in a wide variety of places—in 
government, business, education, and even among the 
professions. 

It appears then that the trend of higher education 
in the mid-20th century should be in the direction of 
broadening the specialties and a de-emphasis on de- 
tailed factual information, most of which students for- 
get anyway, and a corresponding re-emphasis on the 
development of critical thinking skills in problem- 
solving situations. 

What does all this mean to Psychology—spelled 
with a capital P? What about education in psychol- 
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ogy which de-emphasizes information? Does thi. 
mean a watering down of a tough course? Does the 
proposed change from informational learning Dose 
any important questions in learning theory? 

Take the last question first. Stated positively, gon. 
eral education in its current manifestations seems to 
seek the development of (1) appreciations, (2) soeja) 
perceptiveness, (3) a sensitiveness to complexities 
lying beneath surface simplicities, (4) a breadth oj 
view on any problem, (5) a common set of values, and 
(6) a pliant dexterity of problem-solving skills. What 
is there in the learning theory that will provide any 
help to the classroom teacher in assisting students to 
achieve any of these ends? Do we know enough about 
the education of attitudes or generalized problem soly. 
ing? 

With the exception of the Gestalt school, our learn. 
ing theory appears to provide support for the con. 
ventional informational kind of education. Appliea- 
tions of learning theory are almost exclusively of a 
connectionist nature. From Ebbinghaus throug} 
Thorndike and Pavlov to Skinner, Hull, and Gutherie, 
the pattern is essentially the same. These theories 
with their emphasis on repetitions, goal gradients, 
knowledge of results, reward and punishment, and 
reinforcement suggest a set of educational procedures 
and objectives which were useful to Ichabod Crane 
but which are of decreasing importance today. They 
do not seem to have in them suggestions for methods 
which will be effective in broadening one’s outlook, 
in achieving understanding, or in the development of 
social perceptiveness. Instead, the pattern of learn- 
ing experiments and conditions conducive to learning 
as revealed by these experiments suggest the tell ’em, 
test ’em, and tell ’em again system of teaching. 

It seems, therefore, that psychologists need to give 
attention to the development of a learning theory that 
is useful and relevant to the objectives of general edu- 
cation. 

There are two footnotes to this idea. First, learn- 
ing theories have been of primary usefulness to the 
experimentalist and not to the educational practi- 
tioner. This is unfortunate and has tended to detract 
from whatever interprofessional status psychologists 
may have had. Theory in any field which is divorced 
from practice and has no long-range hope of useful- 
ness to the intelligent practitioner is a social waste- 
product. It may earn its author an academic promo- 
tion, but beyond that, its service either to science or 
to humanity is doubtful. From the viewpoint of the 
educational practitioner, learning theory has been 
guilty of getting into what someone called the thick of 
thin things. 

A second footnote. Some insist that a well-devel- 
oped theory is a necessary preliminary stage before 
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an apply his knowledge to any practical conerete 


one c 


problem. This is typical of ivory-tower intellectualism 


which completely disregards the facts of history and 
current living. We all make our adjustments from 
day to day without really knowing what we are doing 
in theory. Actual practice in many areas often pre- 
eedes the development of theory. 

The late President Lowell pointed out in his address 
at the Harvard Tercentenary that the explicit theory 
f government based on the separation of legislative, 
judicial, and executive powers was the starting point 
for the British Parliamentary system after which our 
Constitution was modeled. However, the successful 
operation of government cannot in fact abide by the 
theory. The adaptability of governmental functions 
to the demands of our culture in the face of an ex- 
plicit but inadequate theory of operations is a re- 
markable demonstration of government on an implicit, 
unverbalized theory. As Lowell said, “With men, as 
with animals, a continual conscious adaptation to im- 
mediate objects may sometimes, if conditions are 
favorable, lead to a fully self-consistent and har- 
monious system which to the authors is quite unfore- 
seen, and which is not only very different from, but 
even quite inconsistent with, the theories that they 
retain continuously throughout the process.”? 

I am not here proposing that we dispense with 
theory-making. Indeed, I am proposing that a satis- 
factory learning theory is what we now lack and need 
to devise. But in the absence of that theory we need 
not sit idly by, for it is partly by the very processes 
of trying to make “continual conscious adaptations to 
immediate objects” that a theory emerges. In other 
words, action leads to theory, and theory in turn sug- 
gests more fruitful ways of acting. 

A difficulty into which general education may fall 
is illustrated by an incident at Harvard as reported 
by the Crimson, April 22, 1949. 


Dick Rosen got a C-plus in the hour examination given 
in Social Relations 114 on March 25. Only there is no 
such person as Dick Rosen. The examination was taken 
by Edward Messner °49 ... who is not enrolled in 
Social Relations 114 and who had been to none of the 
lectures and done none of the reading for the course. 

Messner was in Memorial Hall on the afternoon of 
March 25, waiting for a rehearsal of ‘‘Coriolanus’’ to 
begin, when he noticed that an examination was being 
administered. He saw a friend, sat down next to him, 
and asked ‘‘What’s the name of this course?’’ His 
friend told him that the course was Social Relations 114 
(which is Professor Clyde K. M. Kluckhohn’s ‘‘ Anthro- 
pology and Modern Life’’). ... On the first of three 
questions he got 9 out of a possible 20, a score that gave 
him some species of D according to the curve on which 


2A, L. Lowell. ‘‘Factors Determining Human Be- 
havior,?? Harvard University Press, 1937, p. 119 ff. 
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the examination was graded. On the third question he 
got 4 out of 20, which won him no free games. 

But on the second question, he got 18 out of 20. ‘‘To 
my mind,’’ the grader commented, ‘‘excellent!! If you 
had just dealt with another point or two, you would 
have hit the jackpot. Read Benedict, R., ‘Anthropology 
and the Humanities,’ in the American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 50, No. 4, PP. 585-94, 1948, for a point of view 
similar to yours.’’ 

The question consisted of quotations from two book 
. . Margaret Mead’s Keep Your Powder Dry 
Messner 


reviews . 
and Geoffrey Gorer’s The American People. 
chose to write about The American People because ‘‘its 
title gave me some clue to what the book is about.’’ He 
decided it would be good policy to agree with the re- 
viewer that liked the book. But he did not forget to be 
balanced. 

‘¢Gorer’s is not the greatest book I have read,’’ the 
conclusion of his paper says, ‘‘but it has distinction. It 
is a man’s honest questioning into what makes America, 
Americans, and people. 

‘‘In a way, it is partly a study of the author as a 
person, too. What he wrote and how he wrote it are 
both of significance. 
is seen through the ideas of a modern man. We can see 
both the pictures and their interactions. We are that 


This picture of modern America 


much richer.’’ 

Messner, who has taken only one Social Relations 
course (Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin’s ‘‘Contemporary 
Sociological Theory’’), said that he wrote the examina- 
tion ‘‘from the point of view of the Harvard man who 
doesn’t stoop to mere detail.’’ 


This is a humorous incident pointing up the diffi- 
culties of specifying grading criteria that are accurate 
reflections of objectives whose achievement demands 
real intellectual effort. 

This, then, is one of the challenges to psychology 
posed by the general-education movement. Can we 
develop an adequate theory of learning which suggests 
methods of teaching that will assist students to attain 
testable objectives? How can psychology be of ser- 
vice to clarify and make more concise the objectives 
of general education? 

Some of the work done at Colgate University dur- 
ing the past couple of years illustrates one way of 
grappling with this general problem. The course in 
human relations has been the vehicle for our studies 
and has been described elsewhere. The content of 
the course is Jargely made up of cases—descriptions 
of situations and people having difficulties in main- 
taining harmonious, smooth relations with their asso- 
ciates: wives, mothers, bosses, children. The instruc- 
tional methods are student-centered—that is, the 
themes of discussions are largely structured by the 
students and most of the talking is done by the stu- 
dents. 


3 F. K. Berrien. Amer. Psychol. 1947, 2, 148-150; W. 
B. Donham. Jr. Gen. Educ. 1947-48, 2, 8-16. 
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Our most recent effort based on several semesters’ 
experience with the course has been to make explicit 
criteria for judging student performance in two areas 
—in class discussion and on written assignments. 
Class discussions are evaluated—admittedly in rather 
gross and nonquantitative terms—on the following 
items: First, continuity of theme. Does the class as 
a group hop from issue to issue or do they keep on 
the topic? Are students responding to each other’s 
comments or does each “paddle his own canoe”? Sec- 
ondly, do they show a progressive refinement of ideas? 
This second feature can be illustrated by a series of 
excerpts from one class recording. 

The problem under consideration revolved around 
the captain of a merchant vessel during the war who 
had behaved toward his crew in a bellicose, belliger- 
ent manner in line with the stereotype many people 
have of a hard-bitten, seafaring man. Each time the 
captain attempted to insult the purser, however, the 
latter replied in kind. These repeated incidents 
always ended with the captain making a noncommital 
retreat. The brief excerpts from the class recording 
deal with inferences about the captain. A progressive 
refinement of their judgments from “ineffective” to 
“a natural product of his training” to “realizes defi- 
ciencies” occurs. 


1. I think you’ve got a problem of a very ineffective 
captain except for his basic seamanship. 

6. The captain seems to be one of the old sea dogs 
that’s used to ah [pause] more or less complaining about 
everything that comes up, and actually half the stuff he 
doesn’t mean, but it’s just his nature. 

8. He got to be captain of this ship, but underneath 
it all he’s ignorant and he tries to suppress his ignorance 
by his boisterous manner. 

12. Well, I go along with that ignorance there, except 
for ah, his seamanship. They [the crew] had to admit 
he had demonstrated good seamanship in that storm. 

13. But that ignorance, he might be ignorant but he 
ean follow suggestions of the purser It takes a 
little intelligence to follow through with those sugges- 
tions. 

19. Well, it’s just covering up, I think. He’s trying to 
make himself a greater man in their [the crew’s] eyes. 

22. As far as a case of ignorance, I don’t see where 
it all points to ignorance. Ah, couldn’t it be that this 
fellow is testing this purser? He may be a lot smarter 
than we give him credit for, we have no occasion to point 
out that he’s a dumbbell by any means, and he could be 
just testing this purser to find out how much he does 





know. 


Another objective is the reduction of hostility 
toward characters in the cases and the development of 
understanding of why they behaved as they did. Ex- 
pressions like the following taken from another case 
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oceur early in the course and practically disappear jn 
later recordings: 
I’d go a little further with that man Stewart. I thj 


ALULK 


the man ought to be fired. I don’t think that he hag 
any understanding of children. He has to discipline 
everybody in the crudest method possible. 


Evidence shows that a derogatory or blaming state. 
ment encourages discontinuity in the discussion and 
tends to discourage a search for the why’s of behavior. 

A third criterion of growth in elass discussions js 
a reduction in “parallel experience” comments. The 
eases which make up the main content are sufficiently 
common in many respects to the experiences of the 
class that students can easily see the similarities. As 
a consequence, students will sometimes attempt to im- 
pose on the case under discussion inferences which 
were true of their own experiences with little regard 
for the unique features of the case before them. The 
use of past experience in gaining understanding js 
not only desirable but inevitable. The difficulty arises 
when students assume that what was true of the people 
they knew must also be true of the people in the case, 
In other words, knowledge of a parallel problem may 
be of aid in opening up possible interpretations, but 
the student should always be alerted to the facts before 
him which may lead to quite different interpretations. 

Criteria for evaluating papers written about these 
cases are more detailed. First, inferences about the 
motives, intentions, or attitudes of people in the cases 
must be well supported by the facts presented. 

Second, since the cases almost always deal with 
some disturbance in interpersonal relations, the stu- 
dent must specify what factors have operated and in 
what manner to prevent the easy, automatic flow of 
routines. 

Third, the objective of any action should be clearly 
defined and relevant to the disturbing factors. 

Fourth, the action recommended should be feasible 
within the limits of time, space, resources, and social 
and psychological factors existing in the situation. 
One of the less obvious limiting psychological factors 
emphasized in this course is the definition or percep- 
tion of the problem held by each of the chief partici- 
pants. 

Finally, actions that deal constructively with feel- 
ings or motives are in general assumed to be more 
satisfactory than those directed at changing surface 
behavior alone. 

These matters of criteria are discussed in such de- 
tail to emphasize that the abstracted aims of general 
education can be translated into rather specific kinds 
of behavior that are at least open to estimation if not 
measurement in quantitative terms. Experience has 
shown that meeting these criteria requires real intel- 
lectual effort. This need not be a snap course. It 
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jemands careful observation, the development of 
shrewd inferences, and a skill in decision-making that 
‘or large numbers of students is interesting because 
it is challenging. It also demands that students call 
upon all their information from a variety of sources. 
Considerably more progress needs to be made to dis- 
cover the extent to which such a course actually 
changes the basie attitudes of students—not just for 





examination purposes but in the long run. 

One study of this course showed that the interrela- 
tionships of student to student has some influence on 
what they considered to be sensible and penetrating 
remarks. These relationships are important for 
learning theory. A very complicated set of social 
factors is at work determining what students learn. 
For example, fraternity men are favored over non- 
fraternity men as those who are judged by others in 
the class as making the most penetrating and sensible 
remarks. Seniors, or at least upperclassmen, are 
likewise more frequently chosen on this sociometric 
question than sophomores. On the other hand, stu- 
dents with high academic standing frequently are 
voted the men who make the least sensible and the 
most sensible remarks in class. They seem to be the 


hubs around which issues develop. Sociometrie dia- 


4J. Pratt. ScHoot AND Society, May 5, 1951. 


Shorter Papers. 
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grams also show marked shifts on this question as the 
course proceeds. One man who was initially rated 
high on “sensible and penetrating comments” was also 
generally popular on the campus because of athletic 
ability. During the term, both his campus popularity 
and his rating on “sensible and penetrating comments” 
decreased. This does not prove a causal relation be- 
tween the two, but it is suggestive. 

This and similar evidence illustrate the fact that 
what people learn in this course is a function of the 
social climate of the classroom and the interrelations 
between students over which the instructor has little 
control. Remarks in class are made not simply with 
regard to the case under discussion, but also with re- 
gard to how the remark will affect relations with other 
students in the class. Students are not just case 
oriented ; they are case-and-class oriented. 

Learning theories in the past have confined them- 
selves to the learner and the learning material in a 
social vacuum. They have been based upon carefully 
controlled laboratory studies in which the social fac- 
tors have been systematically eliminated. If psycholo- 
gists are to do a respectable job of providing a theo- 
retical underpinning for educational practice in a 
world where a new education is essential, the learning 
problem must be redefined in a social context. 









TEACHERS AS INTELLIGENT CON- 
SUMERS OF RESEARCH 


WALTER R. Bore 


The University of Texas 


THE need for closer co-ordination between research 
and practice in education has been recognized for 
many years. Fifteen years ago this problem was 
considered of such great importance that the entire 
annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association was devoted to its study and discussion. 
B. R. Buckingham, in a speech made at that meeting, 
aptly expressed the concern of educators in the fol- 
lowing words: 

How can research be put to use? How can the findings 
of the laboratory worker, of the experimentalist, of the 
solitary thinker, of the social investigator, be made to 
serve our day and generation? ... This is one of the 
great problems which has confronted man ever since he 
began to work scientifically. In a sense it has become 
a greater problem than the problem of the scientific 
method itself. It is generally agreed, for example, that 
the social impasse in which we now find ourselves does 
not arise half so much from an insufficiency of research 











findings as from an inability to make the best use of 
them.1 

Many other eminent educators before and since that 
time have made similar statements, but in spite of the 
general agreement that the public schools are woe- 
fully behind the research findings and generally una- 
ware of these findings, very little seems to have been 
done to change this situation. Many have suggested 
that national organizations and committees make re- 
search material more easily available and understand- 
able to the teacher. Steps have been taken in this di- 
rection and the results have been valuable but have 
failed to effect any visible change in the public school’s 
utilization of research. The obvious reason for this 
failure is that, no matter how much effort is put forth 
to make research readable and accessible, unless we 
develop in our teachers and administrators a scientific 
attitude and encourage the maintenance of this atti- 
tude in the field, research will never have a marked 
effect upon the practices of the classroom teacher. 
Teachers for the most part have little interest in, or 
understanding of, research, and their college training 

1B. R. Buckingham. American Education Research 


Association Official Report, p. 30, Washington, D. C., 
1935. 
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and field experience have been such that there is very 
little likelihood that this interest and understanding 
will develop. 

The blame for the shocking naiveté of most teachers 
concerning scientific data and use of research sources 
must be laid at the doors of the colleges and local 
school administrators. College faculty members too 
frequently are prone to limit the reading of their un- 
dergraduate students to textbook materials and other 
asily digestible, though usually out-of-date and in- 
complete, secondary sources of information. It is 
fairly uncommon to find a senior student in education 
who is aware of the existence of the “Education In- 
dex”; and many graduate students, who are sup- 
posedly ready to undertake independent research for 
a higher degree, are unable even to name three 
journals in their field. 

In a recent check of four college classes in educa- 
tion, the author found that out of 100 students only 
13 could give the name of one education journal, five 
students could name two journals relating to educa- 
tion and, two students named more than two. Only 
nine of these students could tell how to use the “Edu- 
’ The students in this group were all 
working for teaching certificates and were planning 
to teach. There were 39 juniors, 38 seniors, and 23 
graduates in the group. The mean number of college 
semester hours completed in education for this group 
was nine. 


eation Index.’ 


Those students who do receive the training neces- 
sary to use research sources intelligently are fre- 
quently frustrated when they begin teaching by a com- 
plete lack of education journals available in the public 
schools. A random check of several journals in edu- 
cation revealed that only a very small percentage of 
their circulation goes to administrators or administra- 
tive offices in the public schools. Many administrators 
are not only ignorant concerning research but appear 
to be smugly confident that research can teach them 
nothing that they do not already know. 

In spite of these unfortunate circumstances, how- 
ever, the professional journals are actually essential 
to maximum public-school efficiency for several rea- 
sons. Some of the most important of these are: 

1. Many of the problems encountered by classroom 
teachers have been studied and reported on by re- 
How to help the bilingual child, 
whether to use ability grouping, what to do for social 
isolates and misfits, and hundreds of other problems 
frequently faced by teachers have been studied and 
reported upon in the research journals. Yet teachers 
continue to “study” these questions by discussing them 
in committee and faculty meetings, completely una- 
ware that scientifie data are available. This criticism 
applies equally to the many school administrators 


search workers. 
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whose favorite method of “solving” a problem seems 
to be by creating a committee and listening to the 
biased and unsubstantiated opinions of the committee 
members. 

2. It is highly desirable that teachers be up to date 


in their methods. They can stay up to date onl 


y 
through intelligent use of the professional journals. 
Education is a rapidly changing field and a teacher 
whose education stops at college graduation is goon 
out of touch with new developments. Professional- 
growth programs have attempted to correct this de- 
ficiency by requiring additional inservice college train- 
ing for teachers. As a rule, these programs do little 
except give the teacher intermittent pushes in the right 
direction. Usually the pushes are neither strong nor 
frequent enough to effect more than a short-lived con- 
version. If we can develop in teachers the attitude 
of scientific interest and inquiry coupled with the skill 
to utilize research findings, compulsory “professional- 
growth” programs will not be needed. Unless a sci- 
entific attitude is developed, the teacher steeped in 
unsubstantiated opinions will profit but little from 
these programs. How often have we seen the teacher 
return to college for “professional growth” and dog- 
gedly resist all new ideas, starting every class com- 
ment with the phrase, “Well, in our school we do thus 
and so.” 

Textbooks are also a poor substitute for the jour- 
nals as a means of maintaining professional pro- 
ficiency due to publication lag and the fact that recent 
texts are not available in all fields of education. Also, 
as the textbook author must select and limit his ma- 
terial, it is often the case that research contrary to 
his views is played down or omitted. As a result of 
this, a complete and unbiased coverage of conflicting 
viewpoints is rarely found in textbooks. 

3. If education is ever to become a true science, 
teachers must become scientific in their thinking. lt 
has been quite simple in the past to “sell” teachers 
and school administrators practically any new idea 
that had the weight of a few convincing arguments 
and a high-sounding slogan behind it. The unsub- 
stantiated theories borrowed from the psychoanalyst, 
such as the idea recently prevalent in many schools 
that any control of the child would lead to emotional 
maladjustment, is typical of this type of gullibility 
on the part of public-school personnel. The science 
of education cannot be advanced if teachers and ad- 
ministrators persist in indiscriminately adopting every 
fad that appears on the educational horizon. 

If the colleges can train prospective teachers to use 
the professional journals intelligently; to sort fact 
from fantasy, scientific data from opinion, they will 
not be such easy prey for the slogan salesman and the 
public schools will benefit immeasurably. 
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Teachers will never become intelligent consumers of 
search until teacher-preparation programs in the 
colleges put more stress on this area. Class diseus- 
jon of a problem in education should bring out all 


major research on both sides of the question. 3y 


careful weighing of contradictory data, by analyzing 


each bit of research work and revealing its strong and 
weak points, the professor can kindle in the student 
‘he careful, questioning, scientific approach so lacking 
in public-school teachers. This cannot be done by the 
professor who dramatically “sells” the student his own 
opinion without a word about the other side of the 
question. 

Instruction on the use of the journals should also 
be included and should be closely followed by assign- 
ments requiring the student to find and analyze a 
number of research articles cu a given topie relating 
to the course. It is not safe to assume beforehand 
that the student will know anything about the tech- 
niques needed to complete an assignment of this type. 
The author was firmly impressed with this fact upon 
discovering a graduate student who was attempting to 
look up a journal article in the library card catalogue. 

This instruction on the use of the journals should 
start early in the student’s undergraduate career and 
in no ease later than the junior year. The practice 
of shielding the undergraduate in education from 
primary sources of information produces neither good 
teachers nor good graduate students. Early study of 
research is also desirable as it provides an extensive 
program which can succeed in firmly establishing the 
scientifie attitude in prospective teachers. 

After the college fulfills its task of producing teach- 
ers capable of intelligently consuming research data, 
the duty of encouraging teachers to use this knowledge 
in their teaching and in the solution of school prob- 
lems falls to the school administrator. The first step 
in this direction is to provide the teachers of the school 
system with as complete and accessible a library of 
primary source material as is possible. Co-operation 
with local eolleges ean in many cases reduce the ex- 
pense to the school system, but even if this cannot be 
accomplished the expense of maintaining such a li- 
brary will be small compared to the great value it can 
have to the schools. 

In addition to providing library facilities, the ad- 
ninistratoer must help create a climate which will en- 
courage the use of these facilities. Emphasis upon 
the value of scientific data in committee meetings and 
discussions; time allowances for teachers working on 
major school problems; and a true effort to make all 
materials as accessible as possible will help to main- 
tain this atmosphere of scientific interest and inquiry. 

Thus, we have before us a huge task, requiring 
changes in our college teaching and public-school ad- 
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ministration. It will seem to many that the task of 
edueating teachers who ean and will use the tools and 
the knowledge provided by research is a hopeless one. 
Yet it is a task which must be done if public-school 
education is to complete its transformation from an 
unscientific trade filled with fads and cults to a truly 
scientific profession. 


THE M.A. OR M.S. DEGREE AT EIGHTEEN 


Harry PEacH 
Department of Physics 
Brooklyn College 


Tue writer believes that the M.A. or M.S. degree 
ean be achieved at age eighteen with no drastic change, 
dislocation, or reorganization of the present educa- 
tional set-up. The following brief outline does not 
exhaust the subject or lay down any hard and fast 
rules, but the writer hopes that it will furnish a basis 
for discussion and exchange of ideas on what is at the 
present time a pressing problem. 

The six elementary grades remain about as they are 
now in any progressive school system. Then a proc- 
ess of selection begins. Pupils who are in the upper 
decile or quarter or whatever division eventually 
proves sound change from the standard curriculum 
in the next four years, taking certain subjects and 
They graduate from high school at 
the end of these four years provided that they can pass 
minimum objective tests in the subjects they have 
skipped. They prepare for these tests by following 
an outline of suggested readings. Slower pupils 
simply remain the full six years as usual. 

Pupils selected for acceleration take general science 
and algebra 1 in the seventh year; biology and alge- 
bra 2 in the eighth year; chemistry and plane geometry 
in the ninth year; physics, solid geometry, and trigo- 
nometry in the tenth year. These do not have to be 
special classes, but the better pupils are placed in these 
classes even if they are with an older age group. Of 
course, in a big city system, there may be enough ac- 
celerated pupils to have courses of their own in these 
subjects. In case one is doubtful about the possi- 
bility of scheduling or downgrading these subjects 
this early in the curriculum, it may be pointed out 
that all of these subjects from 1850 on have fre- 
quently been given even earlier in the school schedule. 

These subjects taken at this time displace a certain 
amount of spelling, grammar, English, history, man- 
ual training, civies, economies, ete. A language such 
as French is required in any two of the last four 
years. At the completion of the tenth year the accel- 
erated pupils must pass minimum essential exami- 
nations in English, history, civics, and any other 
broad field that has been omitted or abbreviated in 


omitting others. 
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order to obtain a high-school diploma. They do not 
have to pass an examination such as would be given 
to a pupil completing the course, but an examination 
that would be given to slower pupils at the comple- 
tion of the twelfth year of high-school work to de- 
termine what they retained at that time. This would 
establish norms that the accelerated pupils might be 
expected to equal through their outside work and read- 
ing. It is reasonable to suppose that the brighter 
pupils could easily reach these norms through their 
greater ability in reading and a more intense interest 
in current affairs. 

Since the -average age of starting school is five 
years, this plan would permit the good pupil to finish 
high school at age 15 instead of the customary 17 and 
with no sacrifice of basic skills. At present some 
colleges operate on the quarterly basis, and all of them 
could be adjusted to do so without particular hardship 
or difficulty. A 12-week quarter will serve as well 
as the usual 14- or 15-week term. At the end of two 
years of continuous college the students, at age 17, 


Dekhewrte. . , 
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receive the bachelor’s degree. Since the draft will 
not conceivably operate at an earlier age than 1. 
years, this leaves the student one year for his M.A, o, 
M.S. degree. In a number of colleges and in many 
fields the master’s degree may be achieved in one year 
of 32 credits, and many colleges allow the substitution 
of an extra course for a thesis. 

We now would have the master’s degree at age 18. 
Since the draft may not catch up with the student yp. 
til he is 1814 or so, he may have time to work on any 
thesis or complete any odds and ends that may be lef; 
for the completion of his master’s degree. Thus, jf 
we have an armed-camp state for years, the govern. 
ment will have a trained body of students at age 18, 
The best could be deferred for Ph.D. study, and jj 
of them could be deferred for essential research and 
control jobs. 

By following this plan, the education acquired by 
these students all before draft age could be utilized 
to the best possible advantage and their scholastic 
‘areers would not be interrupted. 





PHILOSOPHY OF ONE COMMUNITY 
COUNSELING SERVICE 


C. WINFIELD Scorr 


Director, Vocational Counseling Service, Inc. 
and 
Lecturer in Educational Guidance, Yale University 


RECENT publication by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association of a “white list” of vocational 
counseling agencies! raises a question as to the philo- 
sophical bases of these agencies. One may assume 
that private organizations serve the interests of their 
sponsors, but no equally satisfactory generalization 
can be stated for counseling agencies that have a 
partial or complete community-service orientation. 

Ninety-five, or 73.4 per cent, of the 132 services on 
the list appear to belong in this category. Forty-four 
of these 95 combine institutional and community-ser- 
vice outlooks, and the remaining 53 seem to be fully 
oriented toward community service. The number of 
existing agencies with some form of community-ser- 
vice orientation is probably much higher than 95, for 
548 returned a long questionnaire circulated by the 
Committee on Psychological Service Centers of the 
American Psychological Association.2 The survey 
made by this committee was prompted by the “recog- 


1 National Voeational Guidance Association, 1950 Di- 
rectory of Vocational Counseling Agencies, Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, Box 64, Washington University, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri. 

2W.C. Trow. The American Psychologist, Vol. 5, No. 
8, August, 1950, p. 412. 


nized need for a directory of psychological service 
centers” and it purposed “to learn more of the nature 
and scope of psychological services being provided, 
with a view to determining appropriate principles of 
inclusion and exclusion for the directory.”* 

Professional standards, such as those used in evalu- 
ating applicants for the NVGA list,‘ afford one in- 
portant clue to the underlying philosophies of the 
agencies. However, such standards relate mainly to 
quality of service and either represent minimum cri- 
teria or desirable goals. They also fail to cover such 
things as sponsorship and variety of services, therefore 
lack comprehensiveness. 

As a matter of fact, no statement dealing primarily, 
explicitly, and comprehensively with the topic was 
uncovered by a thorough search of the literature for 
January, 1940, through November, 1950.5 Such a 
statement could be developed from either Mathewson’s 
recent text® or from Ward’s more specialized book, 
the two most pertinent references located, yet only 
through sifting and synthesizing. 

These authors agree on the need of guidance by out- 
‘ 3 As of December, 1950, no directory had been pub- 
a ee Vocational Guidance Association, ‘‘ Mini- 
mum Standards for Vocational Guidance Service,’’ p. 
cit., pp. 9-10. 

5 All pertinent titles listed in The Education Inder, 
The Cumulative Book Index, and Psychological Abstracts 
were examined. 

6R. H. Mathewson. ‘‘Guidance Poliey and Practice,’ 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. 294 p. 


7R. Ward. ‘‘Out-of-School Vocational Guidance,” 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. 155 p. 
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of-school youth and adults, but the former takes a 
broad view of the nature of guidance while the latter 
emphasizes strongly the vocational aspect. Although 
they agree on community responsibility for the pro- 
vision of needed services, they differ on sponsorship, 
Mathewson holding that public education should ac- 
cept responsibility and Ward admitting this only as 
a possibility, averring almost in the same breath that 
vocational guidance has suffered at the hands of edu- 
eationally oriented counselors. They also put differ- 
ent emphases on professional training and practical 
experience, Mathewson stressing thorough training 
and Ward favoring experience in the world of work. 

In view of the limited and fragmentary literature 
relating to the topic, the philosophy of Vocational 
Counseling Service, Incorporated, may be of interest 
to educators, including guidance workers. This or- 
ganization is a nonprofit, community-service agency 
that is jointly sponsored by the City of New Haven, 
the New Haven State Teachers College, and Yale 
University. 

The statement of philosophy, which is at least suc- 
cinct and comprehensive, reflects to an appreciable 
extent group thought by representatives of the com- 
munity prior to establishment of the organization in 
1945 and the experience of the service during the first 
three years of operation. After being formulated by 
the director at the time VCS was applying for ap- 
proval by the NVGA,§ it was discussed by the pro- 
fessional staff at two or three regular staff meetings 
and revised into its present form. 

The statement itself follows: 


1, Individuals need assistance in their efforts to achieve 
satisfactory vocational and educational adjustment. For 
some individuals this need may be adequately met before 
the close of formal schooling; for many it will exist in 
some form after their schooling has been completed. 

2, Communities are responsible for providing individ- 
uals the assistance they need in making vocational and 
educational adjustments. The total cost of meeting this 
responsibility should be borne by the community for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary school pupils and for stu- 
dents in community-supported colleges. The cost of pro- 
viding needed services to out-of-school youth and adults 
should be borne by the individuals themselves in so far 
as they are able to do so; but communities should sub- 
sidize services for those who can pay only adjusted fees 
or who are unable to pay anything. 

3. Counseling is primarily a psychological activity in 
which client and counselor co-operatively seek answers to 
problems that the client poses. Counselors need thorough 
training and a great deal of knowledge, skill, and wisdom 
for their task. Since counseling often involves significant 
shifts in attitude on the part of the client, it should ex- 
tend over a reasonable period of time and should ordi- 
narly include several interviews. Psychological test 
results are an important aid in counseling if properly 


8 All applicants were asked to prepare such a statement 
and file it as a part of their applications. 
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utilized, but they represent only one type of information 
needed. 

4, Personal adjustment is involved in all eases of vo- 
cational and educational adjustment and must be given 
attention in every counseling case. However, if personal 
adjustment is the most important feature of a case, then 
referral to an organization or individual whose chief 
focus is emotional adjustment, such as a mental hygiene 
clinie or a psychiatrist, is indicated. 

5. The activities of a community counseling service 
should be closely co-ordinated with those of other educa- 
tional and social service agencies in the community. 

6. Industrial and business organizations need assistance 
in their personnel programs, and a community counseling 
service should provide any requested assistance on ap- 
proximately a cost basis. 

7. Professional growth of staff members and continu- 
ous evaluation of their activities are essential to satisfac- 
tory operation of a community counseling service. 


While issue could conceivably be taken with any 
part of the statement, it is likely that the most con- 
troversial parts are the final sentence of item 2 and 
the whole of item 6. 

Requiring out-of-school youth and adults to pay 
for services they receive, insofar as possible, repre- 
sents more an adjustment to harsh reality than a 
strongly held viewpoint. However, some sentiment 
in favor of the practice exists among sponsoring 
agencies and interested individuals, and there may be 
merit in the argument that payment of a fee promotes 
a favorable attitude on the part of clients toward 
counseling. Administratively, the fee arrangement 
has the advantage of providing the agency freedom 
to set its own professional standards and to control 
its destiny. The major disadvantage is that it does 
greatly limit the clientele. 

Provision of psychological services to industry and 
business on a cost basis is more debatable than charg- 
ing counseling fees. As stated, the policy represents 
the present status of a practice that originally seemed 
to offer the promise of some financial profit that might 
be used to help support the organization as a whole. 
However, the service viewpoint expressed in the policy 
is a tenable one; and it may also be well argued that 
work with industry and business will help to keep 
vocational counseling on a practical, down-to-earth 
basis. Such is the opinion of the present VCS staff. 

It may be concluded that the existence of a large 
number of counseling agencies with some kind of com- 
munity-service orientation and the paucity of philo- 
sophical literature concerning them imply that the 
agencies have handled philosophical questions prag- 
matically. Although representative of a particular 
situation, the statement herein reported is comprehen- 
sive and does state positions that are either obviously 
sound or educationally tenable. Finally, the staff- 
discussion method used for refining the statement 
might well be employed by all agencies. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND PROFESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Our of the many-tongued discussions that the cur- 
rent crisis has aroused the concept of academic free- 
dom will in all probability emerge more clarified than 
it has ever been before. Academic freedom has never 
meant the right of every teacher of every subject to 
make pronouncements on all issues, whether related 
to his own special field of competence or not. This 
is not the same as the more recent movement in favor 
of interdisciplinary studies, where border lines be- 
tween different allied or related branches of learning 
are gradually disappearing. But on topics outside 
of areas of special competence, the teacher’s views 
have no more authority than the views of any other 
individual as a citizen, with one important difference, 
that the teacher has a definite responsibility not to use 
his classroom for purposes of propaganda. When the 
principle of academic freedom was first introduced 
as a basic foundation of university teaching, it was 
intended to provide the proper protection for each 
specialist to pursue truth (in his area of compe- 
tence) whithersoever it might lead. 

The opposition to the requirement of loyalty oaths 
as a condition of employment in universities does not 
in itself arise from fear that it is an encroachment 
on academic freedom. The requirement is opposed, 
first, on the ground that such a requirement is tanta- 
mount to class legislation in so far as it affects only 
university employees; secondly, resistance to such-a 
requirement is based on a realization that in the 
present crisis it would fail in its primary purpose 
since no Communist against whom the requirement is 
aimed would gag at taking the oath. There is a third 
reason stated in the decision of the Third District 
Court of Appeal in the case of the 18 nonsigning 
professors against their dismissal by the Board of 
Regents of the University of California: 

Our great institution, now dedicated to learning and 
the search for truth [would be] reduced to an organ for 
the propagation of the ephemeral political, religious, so- 
cial, and economic philosophies, whatever they may be, of 
the majority of the Board of Regents at that moment... . 

We are also keenly aware that equal to the danger of 
subversion from without by means of force and violence 
is the danger of subversion from within by the gradual 
whittling away and the resulting disintegration of the 
very pillars of wisdom. 


Discussing both issues, Albert C. Jacobs, chancellor 
of the University of Denver, said in a recent address 
before the Denver City Club: 

The cornerstone of the university is academic freedom, 


which is nothing more than the specific application of the 
freedoms inherent in the American way of life. It must 


be preserved because the advancement of knowledge js 
possible only through the unrestricted questioning of olq 
ideas and free inquiry into the validity and significance 
of new ideas. 

Chancellor Jacobs, after expressing his opposition 
to purges and witch-hunts to track down those sus- 
pected of subversive activities, went on to say: 

We must instead meet the crisis with every weapon at 
our disposal; we must utilize our every resource. But we 
do so with a constructive program rather than with hys- 
terical fright. We must be calm and collected, continu- 
ing the fair play that has characterized our nation. In 
doing so, we must strengthen rather than impair every 
freedom upon which our heritage is built. As General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower has so correctly stated: ‘‘ All our 
freedoms are a single bundle; all must be secure if any is 
to be preserved.’’ 


There is in these quotations a guarantee that aca- 
demic freedom will be preserved; but the best guar- 
antee is, in the last analysis, a sense of responsibility 
toward one’s special field of competence, the institu- 
tion that protects this freedom, and the society that 
provides the opportunity for such an institution to 
flourish.—I. L. K. 


THE FORD FOUNDATION AND THE 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION TO CO-OPERATE 
THE Ford Foundation has granted $225,000 to the 
Institute of International Education for the imple- 
mentation of three projects: the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology Foreign Student Summer Project 
which will have 40 young scientists for special re- 
search; the project of the American Chemical Society 
which will select 60 young chemists from non-ECA 
countries to attend the International Chemical Con- 
clave in New York in September and to tour labora- 
tories, industries, and universities; the project of the 
National 4-H Foundation of America which is ex- 
panding its International Farm Youth Exchange 
Project with Europe to include rural youth leaders 
from the Near and Far East, Africa, and Latin 

America. 

The foundation has arranged with the institute to 
use its services in the review and administration of all 
projects involving the international exchange of per- 
sons. On request from the foundation the institute 
will review and make recommendations on projects 
asking for support from the foundation for exchange 
of students, specialists, trainees, teachers, and others 
between the United States and foreign countries and, 
as assigned, will act as the agent of the foundation in 
administering approved projects. The fund will also 
cover the establishment of field offices in various sec- 
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sions of the country to improve existing programs. 

‘ The work of the institute, according to Kenneth 
antries abroad and administers large public and 
private programs, such as the Fulbright Act, the 
¢mith-Mundt Act, ECA engineers, UNESCO special- 
ts, Oecupied Countries, Finnish War Debt Conver- 
on, and others, involving scholarship funds exceed- 
ing $7,000,000. At present some 30,000 students and 


‘tions, and some 20,000 Americans are studying 
abroad this year. 


INTERNSHIPS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Ix a joint program for internships in general edu- 
cation, sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, four universities—Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
and Yale—are co-operating in an experiment wherein 
educators are invited each year to study and partici- 
pate in courses in general education. Each university 
accepts three interns who spend one third of the time 
in teaching and the balance in observation of the class- 
room procedure and teaching techniques in the courses 
of the program. 

Columbia College, Columbia University, initiated 
the program in the academic year 1949-50, as re- 
ported in Scnoon anD Society, May 7, 1949. The 
appointees for 1951-52 are as follows: Columbia Col- 
lege, Nathaniel Cantor, professor of sociology and 
anthropology, the University of Buffalo; Glenn J. 
Christensen, associate professor of English, Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.); and James L. Jarrett, 
Jr., associate professor of philosophy, the University 
of Utah. Harvard University, Denham Sutcliffe, pro- 
fessor of English, Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio) ; 
Aaron J. Ihde, associate professor of chemistry, the 
University of Wisconsin; and Frank Ikle, instructor 
in humanities and history, Reed College (Portland, 
Ore.). Yale University, Donald H. Ballou, associate 
professor of mathematics, Middlebury (Vt.) College; 
Frederick S. Gwynn, assistant professor of English, 


pthe Pennsylvania State College; and Felix E. Oppen- 


heim, associate professor of political science, the Uni- 
The University of Chicago, Vir- 
ginia Canfield, assistant professor of English, Goucher 
College (Baltimore 18); Roker: L. Koehl, instructor 
in English and history, Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology; and Francisco Ugarte, assistant professor 
of Spanish, Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.). 

The interns, who are selected by the heads of the 
various institutions, are granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence and are paid their salaries and given travel ex- 
The pro- 


gram has been expanded because of the success of the 


penses and other costs by the corporation. 


initial experiment in Columbia College. 


INDUSTRY-SUPPORTED SCHOLARSHIPS 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

CoutumsBia UNiversity has announced that a plan, 
sponsored by a group of electrical contractors in the 
metropolitan area, all members of the Joint Industry 
Board of the Electrical Industry, has been developed 
to set up a scholarship system at the university. The 
project in its entirety will call for an annual ex- 
penditure of more than $55,000, comparable to an 
endowment of more than a million and a half dollars 
at the present rate of investment return. The scholar- 
ships will be available only to sons of workers affili- 
ated with Local Union No. 3, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, AFL, and members of the 
At the end of 24 years the 
scholarships will be held by 78 students. About 10,- 
000 workers participating in the pension plan will be 
notified of the new program. It is estimated that 
1,000 high-school pupils on graduation, all sons of 
workers, will be eligible to apply for scholarships this 
year. From the list of students who apply 50 to 60 
will be selected by the university to enter a final com- 
petition. The final selections will be made after a 
candidate’s qualifications have been considered on the 
same basis used in screening all applicants for ad- 
mission. The finalists will then be asked to take a 
College Entrance Examination, and scholarships will 
be awarded to the thirteen most highly qualified can- 
didates. 

The program was developed by Harry Van Arsdale, 


industry’s pension plan. 


Jr., business manager, Local Union No. 3, in co-opera- 
tion with the Joint Industry Board, and Lawrence H. 
Chamberlain, dean, Columbia College. A. 
Bush, president, Belmont Electrie Company, Ine., is 
chairman of the joint board. The project was an- 
nounced by Dean Chamberlain after conferences with 


Lincoln 


representatives of management and labor groups 
within the industry, and John R. Dunning, dean, 
School of Engineering, Columbia University. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending June 4: 5. 
Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Harlan Henthorne Hatcher, whose appointment as 


Yice-president, the Ohio State University, was re- 


_— ee 


ported in Scnoon anp Socrety, July 24, 1948, will 
assume new duties, September 1, as president, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, succeeding Alexander G. Ruth- 
ven, whose retirement was reported in these columns, 
March 31. William Burnette Harvey and William 
James Pierce have been appointed to assistant pro- 
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fessorships of law, Mr. Harvey as of the opening of 
the fall semester; Mr. Pierce, July 1. Jean Beattie 
Milligan has been named to an assistant professorship 
in the School of Nursing, beginning Angust 1. Arthur 
Edward Murphy, Susan Linn Sage Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Cornell University, will hold a visiting pro- 
fessorship in philosophy during the spring semester, 
1951-52. 


Otis W. Freeman, professor of geography, Eastern 
Washington College of Education (Cheney), has been 
appointed president of the college to succeed the late 
Walter W. Isle who died, January 10. 


K. Duane Hurley, formerly editor, Sabbath Re- 
corder, has been named president, Salem (W. Va.) 
College, to sueceed S. Orestes Bond who reached emer- 
itus status, June 1, after 32 years of service. 


John Forbes Godman, whose appointment as head- 
master, Germantown Academy (Philadelphia 44), was 
reported in ScHoo. anp Society, January 17, 1948, 
will assume new duties, July 1, as headmaster, Berk- 
shire School (Sheffield, Mass.), sueceeding Delano de 
Windt, whose appointment was reported in these 
columns, December 11, 1943, and who will be given 
emeritus status upon his retirement. 


Alice Louise Benjamin, instructor in French lan- 
guage and literature, Smith College (Northampton, 
Mass.), has been appointed headmistress, Summit 
School (Saint Paul, Minn.), to succeed Sarah Con- 
verse. Miss Benjamin will assume her new duties in 
July. 


Logan Wilson, whose appointment as dean, H. 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane Univer- 
sity (New Orleans 18), was reported in ScHOoL AND 
Soctety, January 22, 1944, has been named to the 
newly created post of academic vice-president in the 
consolidated University of North Carolina. The office 
has been established as a step in the university’s long- 
range development program. William D. Carmichael, 
Jr., controller, has been given additional responsibili- 
ties and named vice-president. 


John E. Stewart, associate professor of mathematics, 
University of Maine, has been given additional duties 
as dean of men, succeeding Elton E. Wieman, whose 
appointment to the deanship and as director of phys- 
ical education and athletics was reported in ScHooL 
AND Socrety, April 20, 1946, and who has resigned 
to accept a post as director of athletics, University of 
Denver. 


The Reverend Thomas M. Knapp, S.J., formerly 
president, Rockhurst College (Kansas City, Mo.), has 
been named regent, School of Commerce and Finance, 
Saint Louis University, to sueceed the Reverend Ber- 
nard W. Dempsey, S.J., who has sailed for India to 
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serve as cofounder of Nirmala College, University o¢ 
Delhi, as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, March 24 


Katherine Taylor and Mereb Mossman have beer 
appointed to deanships in the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina (Greensboro), | Miss 
Taylor, dean of women, has been named dean of stu. 
dents with the additional responsibility of supervising 
all aspects of the student-personnel program and ey. 
tracurricular activity. Miss Mossman, professor of 
sociology, has been appointed dean of instruction, 


The Reverend Merrimon Cunninggim, professor 0; 
religion, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), wil 
assume new duties in September as dean, Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Methodist University 
(Dallas, Tex.). 


Junior College (Poultney, Vt.), has been named to the 
deanship, succeeding Estella H. Lane who has re. 
signed to accept a post as director of religious edu- 
cation, Ridgefield (N. J.) Congregational Church. 


Frederick C. Ferry, Jr., director of admissions, 
Rhode Island School of Design (Providence), has been 
appointed dean, Bradford (Mass.) Junior College. 


Norman Daly, associate professor of fine arts, 
Cornell University, has been appointed codirector of 
the European division of the Parsons School of De- 
sign for the summer sessions in Paris and Rome (June 


11-October 12). 


Corrections: Basing its information on the most re- 
cent catalogues of two institutions in the office, Scroor 
AND Socrety erred in reporting the titles of two per- 
sons. In the number for May 5, Dorrance S. White 
was reported as associate professor of classical lan- 
guages, the State University of Iowa; Dr. White is a 
full professor. In the number for May 12 Thomas 
A. Sebeok was referred to as instructor in English, 
Indiana University; he is assistant professor of lin. 
cuistics. 


The following persons in Brown University (Provi- 
dence, R. I.) have received promotions, effective July 
1: to a professorship, Erastus Henry Lee (mathe- 
maties), and to assistant professorships, William Car! 
Loerke, Jr. (art) and Peter Jocelyn Westervelt and 
Edward T. Kornhauser (physies). 


Members appointed to the staff of the Seminars 
in Adult Education, Radcliffe College (Cambridge, 
Mass.), to assist in the eight new courses to be offered 
during the coming year under the direction of Mrs. 
Richard Borden, are as follows: Van Courtlandt 
Elliott, instructor in the Roxbury Memorial High 
School, Boston; Albert Guerard, visiting professor, 
Brandeis University (Waltham, Mass.); Louis M. 
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Lyons, curator, Nieman Fellowships, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Langdon Warner, lecturer on fine arts, 
Harvard University. 





Robert L. Iglehart and Mervin Jules will hold visit- 
ing lectureships in the University of Wisconsin for 






parts of the summer session. Dr. Iglehart, chairman 
of the department of art education, New York Uni- 
versity, Will be in residence for the week starting 
July 23; Mr. Jules, associate professor of art, Smith 
College, will lecture during the week of August 6. 









A. Gordon Nelson, associate professor of educational 
and vocational guidance, Cornell University, will serve 
as visiting lecturer in teacher education under a Ful- 
bright grant in the American University (Cairo, 
Egypt) during the spring term of 1952. 









Herbert C. Hunsaker, dean, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, has been appointed to 
serve a three-year term as a member of the Committee 
on the Armed Forees Education Program. 








Strang Lawson, chairman of the department of Eng- 
lish, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), was re- 
cently elected president, New York State English 
Council, a new organization that has a membership 
of more than 2,000 school and college teachers. 










Harry A. Sprague, president, New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Montclair), will retire, September 
1, after 26 years of service. 







R. M. Cavness, president, University of Corpus 
Christi (Tex.), resigned, April 17. 







Clarence Paul McClelland, president, MacMurray 
College for Women (Jacksonville, Ill.), has announced 
his retirement after 25 years of service. Dr. McClel- 
land has advised the Board of Trustees, however, that 
he will continue his service in a less responsible posi- 
tion until the summer of 1952. 










L. Gertrude Angell, principal, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Seminary, will retire at the close of the 1951-52 aca- 
demic year after having served as assistant principal 
(1900-03) and principal since 1903. 


Kate Glenn Hardin, dean of women, Winthrop Col- 
lege (Rock Hill, S. Car.), will retire, August 31, after 
19 years of service. 












Mary J. Webster, professor of speech, University 
of Utah, will be retired at the close of the academic 
year after 27 years of service. 








Charles B. Swaney, since 1927 professor of history, 
Radford (Va.) College, will retire at the close of the 
academic year. 







Edith Salmans, instructor in Spanish, Compton 
(Calif.) College, is retiring this month after 21 years 
of service. 
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Dale McOmber, instructor in political science, Bowl- 
ing Green (Ohio) State University, is leaving the staff 
this month to accept a post as a junior management 
assistant with the Navy Department. 


Recent Deaths 

Robert James Kellogg, professor emeritus of modern 
languages and Greek, Ottawa (Kans.) University, 
died, April 29, at the age of eighty-one years, accord- 
ing to a report received by ScHoon anp Society, June 
1. Dr. Kellogg had served as instructor in French 
(1890-93), Caseadilla School (Ithaca, N. Y.); in- 
structor (1895-96), Ithaca (N. Y.) High School; 
professor of Greek (1896-97), Colgate Academy; 
professor (1897-1901), Richmond (Va.) College; in- 
structor in German (1901-02), Cornell University; 
professor of modern languages (1903-18), the James 
Millikin University (Decatur, Ill.); professor (1918- 
20), Denison University (Granville, Ohio) ; professor 
of modern languages and Greek (1920-25), Oklahoma 
Baptist University (Shawnee) ; and professor (1925- 
30) and Oriental researcher (1930-33), Ottawa Uni- 
versity. 

Sadie Trezevant Kent, librarian emeritus, Southeast 
Missouri State College (Cape Girardeau) died, May 
17, according to a report received by ScHOOL AND 
Society, May 28. Miss Kent had served as teacher 
(1897-99), Des Are (Ark.) Elementary School, and 
(1899-1900), Des Are rural school; teacher (1900- 
05), Malden (Mo.) Elementary School; and dean of 
women and assistant librarian (1905-10) and li- 
brarian (1910-43), Southeast Misouri State College. 


The Reverend Edward Howard Todd, president 
emeritus, College of Puget Sound (Tacoma, Wash.), 
died, May 19, at the age of eight-eight years, accord- 
ing to a report received by ScHooL anD Socrety, May 
29. Dr. Todd had served pastorates in the Methodist 
Chureh in Iowa, Massachusetts, and Washington 
(1886-1905, 1909-10) ; and as corresponding secretary 
(1905-09) and president (1913-42), College of Puget 
Sound; and vice-president (1910-13), Willamette Uni- 
versity (Salem, Ore.). 


Carl Hubbard Hoover, adjunct professor of human- 
ities, College of Engineering, New York University, 
died, May 26, at the age of sixty-two years. Mr. 
Hoover had been an insurance broker and lecturer 
and teacher at several other institutions before going 
to New York University in 1945. 


James Moreland, professor of English, State Teach- 
ers College (Oswego, N. Y.), died, May 27, at the age 
of fifty-four years. Professor Moreland had served 
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the college as public-relations officer and professor of 
English since 1936. 

Daniel Martin Schoemaker, professor emeritus of 
anatomy and director emeritus of the department, 
School of Medicine, Saint Louis University, died, May 
27, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. Schoemaker 
had served as assistant in anatomy (1898-99), the 
University of Chicago; and assistant professor of 
bacteriology (1904-05), assistant city bacteriologist 
(1906-07), associate professor of anatomy (1907- 
11), and professor (1911-47), Saint Louis University. 

James Pinckney Kinard, president emeritus, Win- 
throp College (Rock Hill, 8. Car.), died, May 31, 
at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Kinard had served 
as professor of English (1895-1913), professor of 
psychology (1917-29), dean (1918-29), and president 
(1929-34), Winthrop College; professor of English 
(1913-14), the Citadel (Charleston, S. Car.); and 
president (1914-17), Anderson (S. Car.) College. 

John Erskine, professor emeritus of English, Colum- 
bia University, and well-known author, died of a heart 
ailment, June 2, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 
Erskine had served as instructor in English (1903- 
06) and associate professor (1906-09), Amherst 
(Mass.) College; adjunct professor of English (1909- 
16) and professor (1916-37), Columbia University; 
and chairman of the administrative committee (1927- 
28), president (1928-37), and director (since 1927), 
Juilliard School of Music (New York 27). 

Ernest E. Rich, retired master of mathematics, 
Lawrenceville (N. J.) School, died, June 3, at the 
age of seventy-five years. Mr. Rich had taught in the 
Columbus (Ohio) Latin School and Cascadilla School 
(Ithaca, N. Y.) before joining the staff of the Law- 
renceville School in 1906 where he served as master 
of mathematics, chairman of the department, and 
housemaster until his retirement in 1941. 


recent) ; /; i; 


ARGYRIS, CHRIS. ‘‘Role-Playing in Action.’’ Bul- 
letin No. 16. Pp. v+23. Public Relations Office, New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca N. Y. 1951. Single copies 
free to residents of New York State; quantity rates to 
others. 

Role-playing is a training technique designed to help people 
understand themselves and their fellow men that may be 
used in labor, management, government, and education. 
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BEARE, W. The Roman Stage: A Short History o¢ 
Latin Drama in the Time of the Republic. Pp. xi. 
292. Illustrated. Harvard University Press. (a, 
bridge 38, Mass. 1951. $4.50. Tittaes 
This work deals with the development of Roman dray 
considered in relation to the theatre for which it ars 
tended; the evidence used is mainly that of the on =A 
plays. xian 

e 

BLODGETT, RALPH H. Prirciples of Economics, p, 
xx +698. Illustrated. Rinehart & Company, Inc., Ney 
York 16. 1951. $5.00. i 
Throughout this 38d edition more attention than former), 
has been paid to the matter of providing visual aids ¢,. 


the students. 
* 


BURN, W. L. The British West Indies. Pp. vii+] 
Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, Now 
York 3. 1951. Trade, $2.00; text, $1.60. 

The object of this study is primarily to show how the Woe 
Indies were affected by the changing colonial policy she 
social concepts of Britain. aie 


Me 


CARY, EARNEST (Translator). The Roman Antiquities 
of Dionysius of Helicarnassus. Vol. VII, Books XI- 
XX. Pp. x+471. Harvard University Press, Cam. 
bridge 38, Mass. 1951. 2.50. 

One of the Loeb Classical Library books, based e ver 
sion of Edward Spelman. — 
a 


DURHAM, FRANKLIN P. Aircraft Jet Powerplant 
Pp. ix+226. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc. New 
York 11. 1951. $5.00. 

The research and development in this field in recent years 
has been intensive and productive. ca 
. 


‘*Future Teachers of America.’’ 11th Yearbook. Pp, 
292. National Education Association, Washington 6, 
D.C. 1951. $1.00. 

This yearbook carries a record of the FTA chapters and 
clubs throughout the United States, along with other pro- 
fessional material. 

a 


GILLESPIE, CECIL. Accounting Items: Procedures 
and Methods. Pp. xli+ 811. Illustrated. Prentice 
Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1951. $6.50. 

This shows how to install new and revised accounting sys- 
tems to be certain that they are operating as cheaply and 
efficiently as possible. 

2 


GRAY, JAMES. The University of Minnesota: 1851- 
1951. Pp. xvii+609. Illustrated. The University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14. 1951. $3.75, 
The author tells, in a warmly human manner, the story of 
what happened in the century span to make this state uni- 
versity a great midwestern center of learning and service 
to the people, giving a close-up of the personalities and 
ideas that have shaped the course of the university's de- 
velopment. 








HALL, NEWMAN A. Thermodynamics of Fluid Flow. 
Pp. x+278. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York 11. 1951. $5.50. 

This text is designed to provide an introduction to two 
basic techniques of analysis in engineering science—fluid 
mechanics and thermodynamics—and an understanding of 
the combined fields. 

e 

LUMPKIN, BEN GRAY (Editor and Compiler). Folk 
songs on Records. Pp. 98. Illustrated. Alan Swal- 
low, Publisher, 2679 S. York, Denver 10, Colo. 1951. 
$2.00. 

Nearly 4,000 folksongs and dances are listed in this issue, 
the third. The catalogue has been prepared with the as- 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 


Education Association. 


cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 
ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 


American Colleges. 


School of Education, New York University. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
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sistance of Norman L. MeNeil, Trinity University (San 
Antonio, Tex.), and 40 other collectors. 
S 
MANCHESTER, FREDERICK A. Types and Technics 
in English Composition. Pp. xvi+443. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32d Street, New York 1. 
1951. $2.40. 
T is aims at being of concrete assistance in teaching stu- 
jents to analyze, develop, shape, and express effectively 
neir ideas and impressions with the help of illustrative 
mpositions by famous writers and speakers. 
é 
MOORE, ANNE CARROLL, AND BERTHA MAHONY 
MILLER (Editors). Writing and Criticism: A Book 
for Margery Bianco. Pp. xiii+93. The Horn Book, 
Ine., 248 Boylston Street, Boston 16. 1951. $3.00. 
Margery Bianco, who died in 1944, wrote 19 books for 
children and young people. She was an important creative 
writer and a rarely able critic. The book has been pre- 
pared in the interest of making her works known to later 
generations. 
e 
NOFFSINGER, J. S. (Compiler). Home Study Blue 
Book and Directory of Accredited Private Home 
Study Schools and Courses. Pp. 32. National Home 
Study Council, Washington 9, D.C. 1951, 
For more than half a century home study has been meeting 
the real test of education in the dual capacity of enabling 
ambitious people to get a better living and in setting before 
them higher standards of life. 
e 


Private Independent Schools: The American Private 
Schools for Boys and Girls. Pp. 535. Illustrated. 
James E. Bunting, Publisher, Wallingford, Conn. 1951. 
$5.00. 

A fourth edition. 
e 

‘‘Records of the General Conference of UNESCO: 1950.’’ 
UNESCO Publication No. 767. Pp. 729. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1950. $5.70. 
Proceedings of the fifth session held in Florence, Italy, 
1950. 

* 

RODRIGUEZ, MANUEL VALDES. EI Maestro y la 
Educacién Popular. Pp. 396. Publicationes del Min- 
isterio de Educacién, Direceién de Cultura, Havana, 
Cuba. 1950. 

Edited, and with a preface, by Dulce Maria Escalona. 
e 

SCHNEIDER, ALEXANDER A. Introductory Psychol- 
ogy: The Principles of Human Adjustment. Pp. xv + 
461. Illustrated. $4.00. Workbook. Pp. 74. $1.25. 
Rinehart & Company, Ine., New York 18. 1951. 

This textbook originally appeared in a briefer, experi- 
mental edition. It has been completely rewritten. 
o 


SEGEL, DAVID. ‘‘State Testing and Evaluation Pro- 
grams.’’ Mimeographed. Circular No. 820. Pp. 38. 
Office of Education, FSA, Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 
The principal change in method has been the introduction 
of new-type examination items and the use of aptitude 
tests in addition to achievement tests. They are used for 
such purposes as discovering weaknesses and strengths in 
pupil achievement and in aptitudes for various types of 
educational and vocational guidance. 


TRITTON, A. S. Islam: Belief and Practices. Pp. vii+ 
200. Longmans, Green and Company, Ine., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3. 1951. Trade, $2.00; text, $1.60. 
The religion which Muhammad preached was eclectic, but 
that does not hinder it from being a real religion. _He 
created a system of law which is worthy of comparison 
with the Roman law and built up a_ civilization ahead of 
anything contemporary in Europe. It is worthy of study. 

ae 


WOELLNER, ROBERT C., AND M. AURILLA WOOD. 
Requirements for Certification of Teachers, Counselors, 
Librarians, Administrators for Elementary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, Junior Colleges. Pp. vi+119. The 








The EDUCATION 
of the 
MEXICAN NATION 


George F. Kneller 


Investigates the cultural background and, 
along social, economic, and political lines, 
the historical development of Mexico; de- 
scribes the present educational system; and 
draws conclusions on the needs for the 
future of education in this growing nation. 
“A well-balanced, fully documented study 
. . - [that] should be of special interest to 
teachers, sociologists, political scientists, and 
anthropologists.”-—San Antonio Express. “*A 
well-written and interesting work.”—Library 


Journal. $3.50 


FEDERAL ACTIVITIES in 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
AFTER the SECOND WORLD WAR 


James Earl Russell 


Our federal government spent, in 1947, over 
two billion for higher education. This book 
tells what activities account for these ex- 
penditures, who authorized and administered 
them, what impact they had on colleges and 
universities, and why the government was 
so deeply involved in higher education. A 
King’s Crown Press publication $3.75 


STUDY ABROAD 
VOLUME III 
VACATION STUDY SUPPLEMENT 


Nearly 500 opportunities in 39 countries 
and in a wide variety of fields for students 
who wish to combine study and travel abroad 


during their summer vacations. A Unesco 
publication 45¢ 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Publishers of the Columbia Encyclopedia 
2960 BROADWAY NEW YORK 27 
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University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1951. $3.50. 
This is the 16th edition, 1951-52. 
+ 
WOOLRIDGE, 8. E., AND W. G. EAST. 
and Purpose of Geography. Pp. 176. 


The Spirit 
Illustrated. 


~ e~ Green and Company, Inc., New York 3. 
1951. Trade, $2.00; text, $1.60. 

This book is offe red as an "introduction to the scope and 
ei of geography, undertaking a no less ambitious task 
than that of discovering the spatial relationships of the 
manifold features, physical and human, which diversify 
the earth's surface. 

e 


ZANGWILL, O. L. An Introduction to Modern Psychol- 
ogy. Pp. xi+227. Illustrated. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., New York 16. 1950. $3.75. 

One of the Home Study Books, edited by B. Ifor Evans, 


this gives a straightforward account of the origins of mod- 
ern psychology and its development as a biological science. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


i, College 


University 


Secondary 


Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 
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Retirement Plans Life Insurance 


(TIAAD 


A NEW PLAN 


Wholesale Life Insurance provides 
valuable protection at a remarkably low 
cost without medical examination. Staff 
members of higher educational institu- 
tions can participate on a group basis 
(at least 25 persons). 


You will find that Wholesale Life In- 
surance and our already popular Collec- 
tive Life Insurance provide effective 
supplements to Social Security coverage. 














TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 














DEVELOPING THE CORE CURRICULUM 


by Roland C. Faunce, Wayne University 

and Nelson L. Bossing, University of Minnesota 
An outstanding new book on the core curriculum 
that combines a sound presentation of purpose and 
theory with a wealth of illustrative material drawn 
from practices in use throughout the country. 

Particular emphasis is given to the role of the 
teacher, administrator, and community in develop- 
ing an effective core program. 

Teacher-pupil planning, evaluation, and day-to-day 
development of core classes in operation receive 
close attention in DEVELOPING THE CORE CUR- 
RICULUM. 

About one-fourth of the text is theory, the rest 
is how-to-do-it material, actual techniques and in- 
struments developed in core classes. 

Very little in the book is quoted from published 
research. Most of it is based on new, never before 
published material gleaned from experimental core 
programs in Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, and else- 


where. 
336 pages 514” x 814” 


July 1951 





SUCCESSFUL ADJUSTMENT IN COLLEGE 


by John Roscoe Chandler, East Central State Col- 

lege, Ada, Oklahoma; George C. Beamer, Charles 

C. Williams, Vernon L. Armstrong of North Texas 

State College, Denton, Texas 
A brand new textbook to help the college freshman 
make a constructive start toward a successful career 
both in college and in later life. 

This book not only states the problems of the 
beginning college student in clear understandable 
terms—it gives him practical suggestions for solving 
them. It shows him how to develop dependable study 
habits, a happy personality and good social adjust- 
ments, healthy boy-girl relationships, a sound per- 
sonal philosophy, and how to make a wise choice of 
vocation. 

A combination text and workbook, this book in- 
cludes check sheets to help the student evaluate his 
own personality. A wealth of questions and problems 
make the program easy to follow for both student 
and teacher. 

August 1951 240 pages 8” x 10” 
Send for your copies today! 
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